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Introduction 

This is the story of the Agricultural Worker* Organization 
which was formed Jn April. 1915 and lasted Until March. 
1917 when it was dismembered. The history of this union 
has up to now remained unrecorded. The present writer now 
seeks to tell the story of the A.W.O. because he believe* that 
in the record of its existence — the struggle to organize 
workers on a class union basis — is contained a lesson which 
ia of current importance to the working class. 

No problem mo-re vitally concerns American workers to- 
day than the problem: of organization. Up to now, appar- 
ently, division has been the cardinal organizing principle of 
the old-line organizers -and in that .category is included the 
C.l.O. as well as the A.F.L. First the workers, when organ- 
ized, were separated into craft unions, bickering among them- 
selves, holding to different wage scales and working condi- 
tions. Their success lasted only whale important sectors, of 
American industry were still in the craft stage. When the 
building of a stage coach required few separate operation*. 
requiring only two or three sets of skilled workers, the craft 
division may have been feasible. Then came the industrial 
stage. When the chassis was placed on the belt which rolled 
through the hands of thousands of Workers to finally take 
form as a modern automobile, simple logic made at clear that 
the workers could serve themselves only if they were. organ- 
ized in one union, irrespective of the particular function of the 
individual worker. 

It is significant that it was during this general industrial 
development that the Industrial Workers of the World, the 
t.WJW., began to grow. The I.W.w. was first to vigorously 
practice the principle of industrial unionism: division of the 
workers into unions according to the industries in which they 
worked. Such was the policy and organizing method of the 
LW.W. But already industry was becoming increasingly cen- 
tralized. One bloc of capital might control mines, railroads 
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and smelting plants. Not one industry, but many Industrie; 
were owned by single capital combine*. Thus, the workers, 
even though industrially organized, -might still find themselves 
divided against a single master. The day was fast approaching 
when industrial unionism would no longer be adequate. It 
may have been an awareness of this that caused the LW.W. to 
incorporate into the preamble of the constitution the state- 
ment that: 

"Between these two classes (capitalist class 
and working class) a struggle must go on until 
the workers of the world organize as & class, 
take possession of the earth and the machinery 
of production and abolish the wage system." 
(Paragraph 2, Preamble to LW.W. Constitu- 
tion.) 
in contradistinction to this affirmation of the importance 
of class unionism was the provision of the constitution which 
provided for the industrial union plan. 

The A.W.G. may be said to have organized on the basis 
of the Preamble while the LW-W- organization as a whole was 
based on the industrial union form. The reason* for the form 
of organization which the AiW.O. sponsored was not con- 
tained in any notion in the heads of its organizers, nor mi 
it based on theoretical abstractions. It was essentially a pro- 
duct of the economic conditions which it faced in the pro- 
cess of development. 

During the fall and winter of 1910-11 the writer, who wm 
later to become the secretary of the A.W.O.. was in Duluth. 
Minn. Here he had the opportunity to see the Steel Corpora- 
tion in virtual control of every industry of major importance: 

milk*, uuues, luaiilfCJ vajups, aoiUv^J*, --hip-i, wcit oil in the 
hands of the single monolithic trust Needless to say the pres- 
also came under the sway of this vast central power. The 
individual worker was powerless against such a far-reaehvne 
monster. Only organized opposition could have any meaning 
— and this meant not an opposition which was split into 
forty or more separate industrial unions but & single, power- 
ful, unified organization. A union was needed that would em- 
brace all the workers, irrespective of trade Or industry 

ONE BIG UNION. 

Later he was to meet up with the organizing problem in 
the harvest fields where workers came from a thousand dif- 
ferent industries and crafts. It was necessary that they be or- 
ganized into one union, to effectively maintain working stand- 
ards and forestall the inevitable competition among worker; 
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who are divided. 

The A.W.O. No. 400, chartered by the LW.W.. sought 
to do just this. It did not ask the workers who flocked to 
the fields what industry they represented and parcel them out 
to the right unions. This Would have meant disaster. It 
did not divide the Workers when the season's end sent them 
to the lumber camp, copper mine and railroad shop. It con- 
tinued to hold them together in one union. 

Although the A.W.O.'s growth was phenomenal, the I.W. 
W. Executive Board looked askance at its policy of one big 
union organization. The LW.W. still clung to the out-moded 
industrial division concept which actual conditions were re- 
futing- Thus, despite the crying need for just such an organ- 
izing policy as the A.W.O. advocated, the LW.W. as the 
parent body dismembered it by March, 1917. reducing it to 
the status of an industrial union restricted to the agricultural 
field alone. The A.W.O. was broken up into such pieces as 
— the Construction Workers" Union, the miners' Union, the 
Lumber Workers" Union — what was left was renamed "the 
Agricultural Workers' Industrial Union". Many unions were 
ihu* created out of one, but the strength of the workers had 
*U& been divided. The lion which ts dissected can no longer 
roar and its claws are harmless. 

It is important to note that the A-W.O. concerned itself 
with a base wage, ft favored wage- equality for all workers 
regardless of their function; it saw in the minutely divided 
wage-scales of the orthodox unions an effort to keep workers 
separated into wage-castes. The fifty-cents an hour worker is 
pitted against the worker who gets forty-five cents an hour, 
while he in Luin is divided from the "superior"" sixty-cents an 
Sour worker. The A.W.O. tried to do away with this vicious 
competition. All workers were to receive the union wage. In 
modern industry the vast majority of workers) are equally 
skilled, being able to shift from one operation to another •with 
comparatively little training. And even assuming the superior 
•kill of certain categories, is that reason enough for a larger 
income? Are their families possessed of bigger appetites; are 
they more susceptible to the winter cold? In the case of the 
son* of the rich who have gone to the universities, it may 
be asked: Who has in the final sense paid for their training' 
And has their college education cost them ta health and per- 
sonal happiness any more than the miner's son had to pay 
working in the mines during the period when the college stu- 
dent spent his time at school? The answers to these questions 
are self-evident. Finally, assuming it to be desirable, it is 
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today fairly impossible to determine exactly what share each 
worker has contributed to the finished product Has the work- 
er who has transported the raw material contributed more of 
less than the worker who has .unloaded it or shaped it? The 
society of tomorrow will have no need to ask this question. 
The social producer will share equally in the socially pro- 
duced product — with adequate provision for the children, 
the aged, the disabled. The worker engaged in the less fav- 
orable occupations will receive his reward not in the form 
of greater income, hut in the form of shorter working hours, 
increased recreation time longer vacations. 

The A.-W.O- was, in effect, the One Big Union in embryo. 
Its striking success during its short existence indicates the pos- 
sibilities in this direction. Tomorrow, the workers will break 
the organizational bonds which now divide them into a mult- 
itude of conflicting organizations which help to support ex- 
tensive bureaucracies, and build the One Big Union which will 
recognize the identity of interests among all workers. In this 
unity lies the hope of civilization. In the struggle for its 
achievement is. contained the fight for social ownership, for 
workers' control of production and distribution, for economic 
equality. 

THE ONE BIG UNION CLUB 
Fcbntary, 1989 



The History of the 

A. W. O. 

(OLD 400) 

"J*HE A.W.O. was the Agricultural Workers" Organization 
in the L W.W., organized during the month of April, 1915, 
Its membership was composed, in the main,, of migratory 
workers. Their seasonal occupation made it impossible for 
them to have Unions of a local character; in winter, they were 
lumber jacks, in spring and summer they were harvest-hands, 
construction workers, etc.. or they worked at any job avail- 
able:. This situation compelled the A.W.O. to organize work- 
ers on the basis of their status as workers, instead of organ- 
izing them on the basis of their occupation. 

Many attempts had been made by the LW.W. at estab- 
lishing agricultural unions (autonomous local unions) in vari- 
ous states. For example: around Spokane, Yakima. Wenat- 
chee. Wash., such efforts were put forth especially from 1907- 
1914; around Brawley, Stockton, Sacramento, Fresno and Los 
Angeles, Calif,; around Sioux City and Des Moines, Ia. f from 
I9I5-I9I4; around Bozeman, Mont in 1913; around Roch- 
ester and Minneapolis, Minn,, in 1912-1914; around Aber- 
deen, S.D.. and Mine* N.D. in 1913 and 1914. 

In some cases, where the agricultural workers moved with 
the harvest season, the locals, which were started in one place 
in the south, would vanish as the harvest-hands moved north. 
Svuic uX these lunula wcie uigunized by the very same work- 
ers in the south and in the north. 

By 1914, many members of the LW.W. became disillu- 
sioned with this scheme of organization. So, at the conven- 
tion held in September. 1914, the problem in the middle west 
was discussed. A resolution was adopted to sponsor a con- 
ference in the spring of the then existing agricultural workers" 
locals, as well as for a campaign of organizing generally. These 
problems were discussed at the Conference in Kansas City, 
Mo.. (April 16th, 1915) which thirteen delegates attended. 
The agricultural workers" Union then being formed was 
named, by the conference. "Agricultural Workers' Organiza- 
tion". No such name provisions were to be found in the l.W. 
W. Constitution. According to this constitution: the union 
would have to be called "The Agricultural Workers" Indust- 
rial Union. Surprised at this official baptism, several members 
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were asked for an explanation, — ihe answer given by the 
participants was: that the word "UNION" was anathema to 
many workers; they therefore thought the word "Organiza- 
tion" would be more acceptable. It was to be — we were as- 
sured — - a Union just the same, regardless of the difference 
in the word. 

The conference then proceeded to a series of decisions. 
Officers were elected for one yean, despite the fact that the 
constitution provided for an election period not exceeding six 
months. Street speaking {soap-boxing) in the harvest Lowns 
was tabooed, in order to avoid free speech fights, and the 
slogan became: "Get On The Jobl" "Never mind the Empty 
Street Corners. The Means of Life are noL made there!" - — 
Then, strangest of all, the conference provided for ihe dis- 
banding of the A.W.O.. in the fall. The members Were to be 
divided among the several old local industrial unions, and the 
new ones that would or might be organized during the sum- 
mer. An incidental provision was for a similar division of the 
union treasury. 

A secretary was chosen who was I 500 miles away, and 
who did not know a thing of what had transpired at the con- 
ference. A. C Christ, who was a member of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board of the I.W.W., and the official representative 
of the Board at the conference, wired W. T. Ncf ot Phila- 
delphia, Pa-* — "You arc elected Secretary'Treasyrer of the 
Agricultural Workers' Organization; will 3'ou accept? Wire 
answer. 

The newly-elected Secretary stopped on his way (from 
Philadelphia to Karma City) at Cleveland, O., to look over 
some supplies, such as organizers" report blanks, credentials, 
etc., that might be used to good advantage for this new Un- 
ion- The l.W-W. Publishing Bureau, however, informed him 
that they had no such material, nor any samples of arty kind, 
but that these could be secured at the General Office of the 
l.W-W. in Chicago, IU. Upon arriving at the General Head- 
quarters of the I.W.W. in CHICAGO: he inquired for samples, 
such as organizer?" form blanks, delegates' report blanks, cre- 
dentials, etc., — all of which might have been used by dif- 
ferent unions, in the I.W.W., during the past. He wai in- 
formed: that the General Office could not supply any, but 
that the material could be secured from the publishing bureau 
m CLEVELAND — where he had just left, empty handed! 

The purpose of securing these supplies was to try to ex- 
pedite matter* in the affairs of the New Organization. Since 
neither Chicago noi Cleveland had ever printed such needed 



supplies in the past, it became necessary to make our own, 
to conform to our set-up. The history of the A.W.O., during 
the years following, proved our clerical methods were quite 
efficient. 

The Conference minutes were not yet transcribed nor 
typewritten, when the Secretary arrived in Chicago. He pro- 
ceeded at once to do this; it required four days to complete 
all details. In the meantime, he inquired what charter-number 
would be given this new Union, — - but could get no answer. 
After completing the work at Chicago, and ready to leave for 
Kansas City, he again asked for the charter-number. He met 
Wm, D. Haywood, who, on seeing that the Secretary Was 
ready to leave, walked over to Elizabeth Service, a stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper in the Genera) Office, There was a 
brief dialogue, as follows: 

Win. D. Haywood — "What number will we give them>*' 

Elizabeth Service (probably thinking of the "Four Hund- 
red plutocrats, at the time?) — "How about "400"? ft will 
be catchy, and can easily be remembered, — by remembering' 
the "Four Hundred of New York" and she added "Jt would 
be just like the highbrows. . .*' 

(Haywood) — "All right. We will make it the Agricult- 
ural "Workers' Organization, Number Four Hundred, of the 
I.W.W." 

Anybody can see here the official indifference that met 
this proposed New Union. No one had real confidence in it, 
nor took the conference decisions seriously. Were there not 
two rules out of harmony with the constitution^ Namely, the 
election (for one year) of officers, and the name of the new 
Union) Besides, tha elected secretary was NOT to be given 
credentials, These unorthodox methods became a source of 
controversy In the I.W.W., inside of a year. 

The strength of the I.W.W., as a whole, had dwindled to 
less than 2500 members throughout the United States and 
Canada. This despite the many successful strikes, in Montana, 
1910-1 1 : the Pressed Steel Car Strike at McKees Rocks, Pa„ 
I 909; the lumber strikes in the northwest, the great Lawrence 
strike of January 1912; the silk strike, Paterson* NJ. in 191 2t 
etc. The contrast between gain and loss was, however, glar- 
ing. Membership was continually depleting. — yet the South- 
ern Timber Workers joined the I.W.W. in the fall of 1912; 
as well as the Marine Firemen's Union of the Atlantic Coast, 
in the spring of 1913. The Phila.. Pa, longshoremen, who 
organized on May 15, 19F3, also came into the I.W.W. Dur- 
ing the ensuing year this last-named Union had more rnemb- 
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«rs than all the rest of the unions in the I. WAV. combined, — 
it is necessary to mention this, in passing, so that the Teader 
may have a correct perspective of the condition of the I.W.W. 
us a whole. While the Secretary was on his way to Kansas 
City (April, 1915). B. H. Williams, then Editor of "Solidar- 
ity"^ informed him that he did nol know whether there would 
be any further issues of that paper forthcoming. In Chicago, 
the Genera] Office was extremely hard-pressed for funds. 

Upon arriving in Kansas City. May 6th, to take office, 
the Secretary of the New Union found Bedlam run rioCI Sev- 
eral members of the i.W.W. actually threatened; they would 
go out into the harvest fields and wreck, this proposed New 
Union! i.W.W. members complained that the initiation fee 
of $2.00 was against the principles of the I.W.w*. , — and 
more in keeping with the A - F- of L. initiation ay stem I — 
However: the constitution of the I.W.W. actually provided for 
any charge up to fiv« dollars. Another source of mutiny was 
that the term of office (for officers) of One Year was too 
long, gave too much power and centralized control to the 
officials. 

The secretary also found not a penny on hand, — nor any 
membership. Three organization committee members were 
soap-boxing at Tulsa, Okla., (an oil-field territory). One 
member was in Sioux Cily, the other in De* Moines. la. NO 
duei nor initiation payments had been collected thus far by 
this new union, striving to get beyond its mere planning stage. 
An organization committee meeting was called for May 20th. 
to which workers witling to help bring about an organization 
were invited. This meeting in effect, became a second 
conference. .For the whole mouth of May only ONE new 
member was initiated into the A.W-O., but a few members of 
the I.W.W. paid up their cards into this new organization. — 
and such were the auspices under which ihe Union "was born! 

At the meeting held on May 20iK, the A.WO. Secretary 
proposed to grant a commission of One Dollar to voluntary 
organizers and delegates for each New Member brought into 
the organization. After a lengthy discussion this commission 
basis was accepted, but the amount of the commission was 
seduced to 50 cents. Having accepted this method Iot or- 
ganizing, it now became possible to issue credentials to every 
member willing to act as delegate or voluntary organizer. 
This was a departure from any accepted practice of organizing 
(in the I-W.W.), Whether this practice was good or bad at 
the time may be judged by the results (hat were to be 
achieved! The worker, reading these lines, mighl suppose all 
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too readily that this form of organizing would be grasped at 
by the officials of the I.W.W. The contrary, however, was 
the case! The old-time organizers lost the monopoly to their 
jobs; NO election was needed to act as voluntary delegate to 
get new members, and collect dues on the job; nor had one 
to be a speaker, strike-leader, personally popular, or a friend 
of an official. The departure, as related, was against the per- 
sonal interests of the would-be Labor Saviours! There was 
the danger that the workers in this manner could do their 
own organizing, — and thereby the 'Leaders" would lose 
their importance! 

From the very start, the A.W.O. had a new problem to 
face, that had confronted no other union (agricultural) in the 
I.W.W. before. The United States Government established a 
Federal Employment Office -Service, in 1915, with offices in 
several cities, one of which was placed in Kansas City, Mo. 
This office was to take care of Oklahoma. Nebraska, Missouri 
and adjacent territory, to supply the labor demands in agri- 
culture; it encouraged advertisements for harvest workers in 
practically all of the large metropolitan Dailies in the east. — 
featuring screaming headlines calling for 25.000 to 40,000 
harvest hands as being needed in Kansas, Nebraska, Okla* 
noma, etc. — and at the same time there were tens of thou- 
sands of willing workers roaming these very states, in search 
of jobs! It was at one time estimated that EIGHTY-THOU* 
SAND workers were stranded in Kansas, — yet the Eastern 
Dailies continued their blaring calls for greater and greater 
supplies of man-power I 

Th* wage« for haying were from $1.50 to $2.25 a day, 
harvest wages were from $2.25 to $2.50. . . from dawn to 
moonlight!... During June 1915. in Enid, Okla., workers 
were picking up raw potato peelings, in a Jungle, to make 
a mulligan T In other sections workers conditions had fallen 
to a similar level. The Federal Employment Service refused 
to send any members of the l^W.W. to any job * — ■ when they 
knew this. — many members did, however, go through the 
U.S. employment service; but this by careful denial of having 
any connection with the I.W.W. Most of the members, to get 
a job, had to "hop a freight", — beat their way on the rail- 
roads, — against al! the attendant hazards; hostility 
against the I.W.W. was great, and was being constantly fanned 
bj- the little town papers in Kansas, which advised the farm- 
ers not to hire any I-W-W. members or sympathizers. "Hor- 
ror Stories were, blazoned across the front pages. — and 
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farmers -were admonished not to pay more than $2.50 per 
day* • ■ 

In the early part of June the Agricultural Workers' Or- 
ganization (No. 400} of the LW.W. put out a demand, in> 

printed, form, for wages of $3.00 for a ten hour day, with 
time-and -one-half for all overtime, for good board, decent 
places to sleep, and for the abolition of discrimination against 
Union men. These demands clarified some misunderstanding 
created by the gutter-she eta, and many farmers were willing 
to concede, rather than brook the risk of being -without labor 
when the weather was good. A Motto "Little Pay — LITTLE. 
WORK I" was attached to the demands, which an itself ex- 
plained quite clearly "to give work only in relation to pay 
received"; also, that satisfactory work would be done IF 
the demands were complied with. . . 

Several members of the A.W.O. wanted to ask for $7.00 
for separator men, $6-00 for engineers on threshing machines, 
S5.00 for firemen, $4.00 for spike pitchers, and $3.00 for 
the teat of the harvest workers who were the great majority. 
Because the workers were so used to having such large dif- 
ferences in their wages, they believed it necessary to continue 
this practice, to attract the better-paid workers to join the 
A.W.O. The bosses always paid a few workers "well ■ — so 
that they, in turn, would help to "drive" the great majority! 
After considerable discussion, the single minimum rate carried 
the day, and was given a trial in the early summer of 1915. 
(NO rates were set for the Mechanics.) This was continued 
in 1916. It was followed by some other unions of the l.W.W. 
in 1917, and thereafter. 

Raising the social and economic level of the hardest 
driven -workers w"as our first need. To reduce the great in- 
equalities among workers was essential to a better harmony 
and better understanding, in our judgment. 

The l.W.W. had criticized the Trade Unions up to this 
day for looking out for the few only, rather than the many. 
if that criticism was in order: then raising the lowest-paid 
workers is one of the most fundamental steps that can be 
made by a Workers" Organization. 

A.W.O. ADVOCATING STRIKING ON THE JOB 

In June 1915 the A.W.O. secured eleven new members, 
and 135 more in July. Former members of the l.W.W. paid 
up their cards to this new Union-in-the*making. Now the 
first REAL organization meeting took place: it lasted for two 
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whole days, July 30th and 51st. It w« held at Kansas City, 
and its main objective wa» to map out a program for the 
Northern Harvest, intending to demand fifty cents a day 
more or $3.50 per day. This was, in the end, dropped; sonce 
members thought "they would be unable to make it sack 
because they did not yet have strength enough. However. 
it was agreed that moTe pay was to °e demanded whenever 
such demand could be insured upon — and won; — but AT 
NO TIME to hold out to the BITTER END; rather to get 
other members of the union on the "struck job, in order 
to strike again, or to slow up production until Mr. Farmer was 
willing to comply with the demand- This policy was, in fact, 
consistently followed by this Union. 

Whenever employers knew some of the workers were 
members of the J-W,W., — and refused to hire them for 
that reason — they (the members) were advised to GO SO 
FAR as to TEAR UP THEIR UNION CARD in front of the 
Boss, — the Boss then believing that they were through with 
the UnionF In such cases, these members then notified the A- 
W-O. office of what had ©ecuned. and were at once fur- 
nished with duplicate cards, — since they tore up the ori- 
ginals only to get on the job. (The July 30-31 meeting also 
elected a new organization comrnitie after only three months 
tenure, despite the fact that the one-year term was one of the 
union's rules. It disregarded the One Year clause.) 

The Great Northern and «he Northern Pacific Railroads, 
as well as other roads, were shipping workers into the Dako- 
ta*, free fare, to work at wages of $2.25 and $2.75 per day, 
in an effort to flood the country with workers and in order 
to depress wages as low as possible. This took place in Aug- 
ust and September, 191 5; — -so the "Moonlight Billa" could 
get 'cheap labor"! Yet. despite this obstacle, the A A W.O. 
No. 400 was able lo get $3*00 per day, generally, and in 
some cases $3.50 as a minimum. This new Union <Ji[J«ed 
yet in another respect from *"> other union in the I.W..W. 
The A.W.O. made only a rjiinimurfl demand of wages, and 
that for the lowest-paid workers. This was a complete change. 
This policy was followed because the majority of workers were 
the lowest paid. The A.W.O. did this from the very start. — 
and never changed that policy.. — its principle was to raise the 
economic and social level of the lo*rest-paid workers to that 
of their better-paid fellows, — to push forward together. 
But, in order to effect this "'push" ALL available labor sup- 
ply MUST be organized into ONE and The Same Union F 

We started to embrace construction workers in harvest 
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towns into our union, and to enforce the same demands on 
■.■onstruction jobs; — we went further: miners weTe taken in; 
lumber jacks and railroad men, and any and all worker* who 
were willing to join us. Does not the preamble of me 1- >V.W. 
state: "The workers must organize AS A CLASS"? (in the 
-nd paragraph.) Therefore the task became to organize the 
lumber camps and mines under the A-W-O., and this we pro- 
ceeded to do. IE "as a Class" then why not in the most 

impact conceivable form? — Why not into ONE Union? 
"Fantastic" will say the cynics and the skeptics, — but Life 
had a different verdict to pass on this "fantasy" ■ ■ , 

By the end of October 1915, we had about two thousand 
members: three hundred were initiated in August; six hund- 
red and one in September, and seven hundred and seventy- 
five in October. Former members of the I.W.W. paid up their 
cards; among them were miners, harvest workers, lumber 
.' ricks, railroad men, construction workers, and even some 
cotton pickers in southern Louisiana. It was a union born out 
of the chaos of workers divided by craft and industries; the 
spectacle was amazing, — but it was real. Many of the better- 
paid workers also joined it. to help bring about ONE Union. 

Did this A. W.O. better the conditions on the job to any 
degree? We might answer this point by explaining the fact: 
that the Minneapolis office of the Post Office Department 
Issued a statement (in the Fall of 1915) to the effect that 
the money orders the harvest workers were bringing - with 
•.hem (to be cashed) were TWICE the amount of those of 
previous 3 eftrs. and that the Agricultural Workers' Organi- 
sation undoubtedly was in part responsible for this condi- 
tion . , . 

Lame November, 1 9 I *> . . . the harvest was over. . . 
Many members were going to the woods and the mines. . 
. . . Should we disband? Obviously not! Therefore the task 
became to organize the Lumber camps and mines under the 
A.W.O., and this we proceeded to do- In the Agriculture 
section we did whatever could be done to keep the organiza- 
tion together. Here we might again remind the reader that 
the first conference (in April) provided for the disbanding 
of this Union, and for the division of its membership among 
he different LOCAL Industrial unions. Most of the locals 
wrote letters to the A.W.O. (in May) "not to forget them 
when we divided the accumulated money in the fall" . . . The 
West Coast Locals, and the locals in the east, made these 
request? even before a single new member was embraced, or 
a single penny collected! "The Unborn Infant" was surround- 
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ed by attorneys •— for the signature to its Last Will & Test- 
ament I But the plan of organizing in the spring to disor- 
ganize in the fall — became ridiculous to the majority of A. 
W.O. members, and at the October meeting of 1915, the 
A..W.O. secretary was asked what he thought should be done 
now? He outlined his idea for furthering organization — and 
the plan was carried. Quite a few voted against it, 
— they who could not rise above the interests of their LOCAL 
treasury, and narrow industrial union sectarianism. . . 

in view 01 this decision, we sent an organizer (in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1916) through the Iron and Mcsaba range. 
Many miners work in lumber camps, part of the year; and, 
in season, in the agriculture section- Organizers were placed 
in the lumber regions at Bemidgi and International Falls, 
Minn.. Ashland. Wis., St, Maries. Idaho, etc. An average of 
one hundred new members a month were added to the A.W. 
O. during the winter of 1915-16. 

WHAT EFFECT DID WE HAVE IN THE LUMBER BELT? 



One lumber company in Chippewa Falls installed shower 

baths ar.d electric lights in the bunk houses, — then raised 
the^hullabaloo: that it did this NOT because of any "press- 
ure" from the A. W.O. — but out of the goodness of its 
heart. . . 

In a lumber camp near Bemidgi, Minn., one of our dele- 
gates arrived and found some saw filers who had joined the 
A.W.O. in the harvest fields a few months previous, in North 
Dakota, but had failed to pay any dues since, having been 

aUt OF tOUCh With thr rurgiiniTiilinn ■ hm *»pl»in«d to th+tn thai 

this was the SAME UNION that he was representing. The 
delegate asked them to pay up their dues. At this juncture 
the Camp Boss stepped up and told the saw filer* that he 
was raising their pay ten dollars a month, and that therefore 
it would be of no use to them "to line up with this outfit". . . 
(he. of course, referring to the A.W.O-). Nevertheless* the 
workers paid their dues to the delegate, — and told the 
Boss plainly: that if the delegate had NOT come around, 
they would not have been given the $10.00 raise in wages. 
About a month later these same saw filer* received another 
raise of ten dollars, so they were then receiving $55.00 per 
month, instead of $35.00, as at first. As a matter of fact: 
NO raise was ASKED for them in our demands. The Boss 
understood the simple proposition that if they did not get 
proper consideration t the saw might not cut as efficiently as 
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heretofore! Other workers in that camp were raised from as 
low as $7.50 per month to $35.00 as a minimum. — but 
these were demands made by — and won by — the Union . . . 

THE LW.W. PROVIDES FOR FREE TRANSFER 

The I.W.W. provided for a Free Transfer from one union 
to any other wilhin the I.W.W. The A.W.O. secretary, how- 
ever, made an open appeal in December 1915 to its member- 
ship: to keep together over the winter, in order to have a 
strong union to start with, the second year. This at once 
brought bitter resentment on the part of several small Locals 
who were calling for members from the A.W.O., — they 
were quite unconcerned whether this would sap the strength 
oi the A.W.O. No. 400. , , On this question several articles 
nnd editorials were written in the official I.W.W. papers, 
during the winter of 1915-16. These editorials were directed 
against the A.W.O. for endeavoring to organize where other 
unions of the I.W.W. "might" organize. . . This propaganda 
continued all through the summer of 1916. 

"A.W.O. CALLED A MULLIGAN STEW" 



The A.W.O. was called "a Mass Union" — n "Hobo 
Union" — a "Migratory Workers* Union" — a "Great Big 
Mixed Local" — facetiously or viciously so, according to the 
disposition of the caller. — a "Mulligan Stew" . . ■ But never 
was at called a WAGE WORKERS' Union, — which is exact- 
ly what it wosl 

A couple of small paper locals of the I.W.W, joined up 
with it. The A.W.O. became THE I.W.W. Union of the 

middle west; it established offices in several states. 

As a direct result of the organizing drive of the A.W.O.. 
around Duluth. in the lumber camps, and among the miners, 
the Mesaba Range strike broke out in June 19 16. with de- 
mands for $3.00 for an 8-hour-day as a minimum. The A.W. 
O. organized the miners, and supported that strike to it* ut- 
most. But, as the A.W.O. became biRRcr and bigger, the at- 
tacks on this union by the orthodox industrial unionists be- 
came more pronounced. 

There was the tradition of clearly marked jurisdiclions for 
industrial unions, with clearly defined sets of officials, — as 
many sets of officials as divisions in the famous I.W.W. 
chart . . . 
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NO TRANSFER NEEDED 

The A.W.O. did not need a transfer within its organiza- 
tion of, say, from mine to farm, or from lumber camp to con- 
struction job. oi from Milwaukee to the Cascades, — and 
much of the "office work" was thereby eliminated. Would- 
be-functionaries aaw in this iheij elimination, since jurisdic- 
tions were thus disregarded or obliterated. 

OFFICE SEEKERS DEMAND MORE UNIONS 

The final cry broke out — to start other unions I "The 
A-W.O. is swallowing up everybVing!" Yet wc were nil mem- 
bers of the I.W.W. The A.W.O. No. 400 proposed to mem- 
bers of the I.W.W., in California, who were working most- 
ly in agriculture: to become n part of it, and to establish a 
Branch Office there. This proposal was rejected, — and C 
L_ Lambert answered with acrimony "that they knew how to 
organize, and did not need our help or advice" . . . There- 
after, they called for a conference among: themselves, and 
applied for a separate charter, in February 1916 this Union 
was chartered ns the "Agriculture Workers Organization 
Number 440" of the LW.W. (But why not INDUSTRIAL 
Union, to be "constitutional""? Later, they called themselves 
"the A.W.O. of California", This union had. however, only 
a brief life of a few months. Localism and sectarianism 
crushed them. 

A Lead Miners Industrial Union was also chartered by 
the I.W.W. foi Webb City, Mo., in January 1916, out of 
members of the A.W.O. No. 400. These workers were main- 
ly migratory workers, intending to work only temporarily in 
the mines, until the harvest would atari again, in the spring. 
(Could not this have been n motive to make an outlet for 
would-be-officials?) The Unions tasted about three month* 
It received aome help from the A.W.O., and the General Of 
fice of the I.W.W. but, despite all, it could not make things 
no. Scctarinniarn was against them- • - 

ONE UNION WANTED 



J* Dululh, Minn, the A.W.O. secretary helped to orgn- 
nixe over 200 longshoremen, in April 1916. These longshore- 
men wanted to be a part of the A.W.O. No. 400, — they 
did NOT want a separate union for themselves, This is jusl 
a reverse case horn the two unions previously cited. But the 
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propaganda against the A.W.O. No. 400-by some members 
(of the I. WAV. and by the C.E.B.) became strong by this 
time; therefore the A.W.O. secretary advised ,the longshore- 
men to apply for a separate charter from the General Head- 
Quarters. But this union also "died" in a few short months; 
and the I.W.W. lost, thereby, that group of workers. . - 

The May Meeting of 1 9 1 6. in Kansas City, increased the 
wage demand to $3.50 per day as a minimum, with corres- 
ponding improvements in conditions. Four dollars was first 
proposed, but $3.50 was finally adopted, after serious con- 
sideration of the possibility (hat we would have most mem- 
bers off the job, on that issue. However, it was understood 
that $4.00 would be carried through if sufficient strength 
could be developed. 

By the end of 1916, the A.W.O. No. 400 had enrolled 
nearly twenty thousand workers. It had improved working 
conditions on a scale far beyond the limits of its organiza- 
tion. Workers of all denominations began to come in, by the 
hundreds, every week. 

The l.W.W. had only about five thousand members, by 
June 1916, in the U.S. and Canada. It grew to over seventy 
thousand members within a year, It was the momentum of 
the A.W.O. organizing drive, to a large extent, that carried 
the l.W.W, unions ahead, even after the A.W.O. No. 400 
waa circumvented and restricted, and other unions were 
started in as a counter drive against it, . . 

The J.W.W. Constitution provided for independent local- 
ism only. The cry "Make the A.W.O. Live Up To The Con- 
stitution!" became stronger and stronger A mania had set 
an for a demand to divide the A.W.O. Many unipns would 
give a greater outlet for ambitions to future officials, -— (this 
was. at bottom, the real reason for wanting MANY unions). 
Then toOf to keep the many unions so that they might serve 
"careerists", regardless of the crying need for a powerful! 
union such S3 the workers needed. "We have the offices — r 
let's KEEP them! We're in — let'us stay in!'" Politicians 
reason this way! "We have the soft jobs — and in order to 
keep them we must eliminate the mass competition against 
u»F MORE unions would furnish MORE jobs, — the A.F. 
L. demonstrated that, all along... That's why those unions 
remain as they are, They also split unions to make more room 
for officials — to relieve the danger of serious competitors... 
The May meeting of 1916 (Kansas City) again had al) 
officials up for election; new officials were elected, only the 
secretary was re-elected; "rules' 1 could not shackle the wishes 
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of the A. WO. No 400. 

But," the little divisions started could not make the grade! 
The A.W.O. began to fight back: it pointed to the necessity 
of revising the constitution, to damn that section of it which 
interfered with class organization. It fought against the disin- 
tegrating effects of localism. The official press of the l.W.W. 
stated and restated: that the A.W.O. was illegal, was outside 
of the constitution. . , The press, however, could never state 
that the A.W.O. waa outside of the scope of the preamble pf 
the I.W.W. 



A.W.O. DEMANDING REVISION 

The l.W.W. convention of 1916 was held in the latter 
part of November. At this convention the A-W.O. No. 400 
had three or four times the voting strength of all the rest of 
the I.W.W. unions combined; (seven delegates with 36 votes 
each — 252 votes altogether). We would have been able 
to make all changes that we deemed necessary. The proposed 
changes were naturally adopted. But the most we were inter- 
ested in was to bring the A.W.O. form within the l.W.W. con- 
stitutionality: to cut out the asinine propaganda and the con- 
tinual harping: that the A.W.O. was illegal. Here, then, we 
had a struggle to legalize a union-form that sprang up out of 
conditions which were not calculated nor invented by some 
intellectual. It is necessary to point out that we organized in 
the right form unconsciously and were not determined, there 
fore, that it should continue so. 

It is in keeping with "practical" developments to legalize 
a reality. The A.W.O. was legalized. But we permitted the 
old industrial localism to stand, on the hypothesis that the 
best type of organization would win out in the end. Exper- 
ience would be the teacher. , . 

The tenth Convention did go on record to start industrial 
Unions, in other basic industries as soon as possible, of a cha- 
racter similar to the A.W.O. On the basis of this decision the 
General Executive of the l.W.W., immediately after the con- 
vention (December, 1916), proceeded to issue charters fur 
industrial unions and to appoint officials for them, without 
the consultation of the respective membership. This was a 
new departure of "appointing" instead of electing officials! 
(In this lies the seed for the "split" in the I.W.-W. [of 1924] 
and for a bureaucratic machine.) 

About the 1 0th of December, 1916, while the former 
secretory of the A.W.O. was still in Chicago, he was xe- 
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quested to attend a general executive board meeting 6f the 
I.W.W.. at which all members of the board were present, in- 
cluding the General Sec'y-Treas., who was also a board mem- 
ber. Here he was informed that he was to be appointed Sec'y- 
Trenn. for n Lumber Workers' Industrial Union (No. 500), 
which the board decided to charter with an office in Chicago, ' 
III. 

This tmion was concocted in the general office, by the 
G.E.B. The secretary was dumbfounded: never had he heard 
of the G.ELB. of the l.W.W. setting-up Unions in such a way— 
and appointing officials for them! In the past, members of a 
union, or a union to be, always elected their own officers. Yet 
this very board was constituted of members of the LW.W. 
— who were loud in shouting "rank and file control!" The 
former A.W.O. secretary stated at this board meeting: that 
there never was ao much as a single Letter or request from the 
lumber worker* in the A,iW.O. for a SEPARATE UNION. — 

yOl there "were about two thousand lumber workers in the A. 
W.O. No. 400, W, D. Haywood, present at the time, be- 
came peeved at this "insolence". The former secretary of 
I he A.W.O., continuing, said that IF a separate lumber work- 
crn" union were needed: it should be veTy closely knit with the 
affairs of the A.W.O. No. 400. This drew the following ex- 
tension from Haywood: "Dunn that A.W.O.! It's setting 
too damned strong!" He cooled down, somewhat, then ex- 
plained, somewhat patiently, to the A. W.O. secretary: You 
see: what WE have to do is to start these industrial unions. 
so we can 'balance' one against the other, so we can control 
them!"... However revealing these words may be of the 
psychology of the man then "on top", they were uttered quite 
frankly and simply) Pit one against the other! . . . What for> 
. , . For whom ? . . . 

After considerable discussion, the former A.W.O. secre- 
tary consented to help establish such a union, — but first 
he wanted to solicit the membership of lumber workers 
in the A.W.O,, and the remaining lumber worker locals on 
the W«t Const: IF THEY WANTED such a separate union. 
As the place for the office: the former A.W.O. secretary 
wanted Minneapolis, (Haywood wanted Chicago) and there 
the matter rested; he knew then and there that he would 
never be consulted any further on this matter. 

A miners" union (No. 800) was also instituted by that 
board, one Grovcr Perry, a personal friend of Haywood, wai 
"appointed" an Secretary-Treasurer. Perry had been a street- 
car man in Cleveland and Chicago for several year*, This. 
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too, was all effected without consulting the respective Miners' 
Unions still in existence, or any members of the l.W.W. who 
Were miners in Butte and on the Mesaba Range, etc. . . 
MORE "rank and file control I". . , Haywood "explained", 
at this board meeting, again with characteristic frankness 
"that Perry worked only part of the time f nnd was therefore 
in need of a job" . . . Friends must be "taken care of" — 
one in thus let to suppose? 

A few days Inter, the former A.W.O. secretary was once 
more requested to attend a G.E.B. meeting; this was around 
Ihe 15th of December, 1916. At this time, Haywood in part- 
icular explained that the board wanted him to become the 
secretary of the Murine Transport Workers' Industrial Union 
No. 100 (M.T.W.I1 1 . No. I DO); this union was to take in 
the Atlantic Coast, and wan to have an office either in Phila* 
delphia or New York. Haywood explained that the G.E.B. 
decided to iwuc one charier for the Atlantic Coast (No. I00) p 
one for the Pacific Coast (No. 700) with an office in Seattle, 
Wash., one for the Great Lakes region (No. 200) with an 
office in Cleveland, and another when they would have suf- 
ficient members* for the Mississippi River Boatmen, leaving 
old Local No. 8 intact. The Philadelphia longshoremen were 
to be left as they were, unleas that union itself decided to 
become a part of the MT.W.l.U. No. F00. Here then: we 
have FOUR new unions — - planned — — and an old style un- 
ion w?s to be left alone in a single industry, . . (Could these 
have been Industrial Union;.?) 

WHY all those unions ^— in a single industry sponsored 
by an organization whose principal slogan wan "OWE BIG 
IJNION?'" WHY, if not for the purpose of creating more 
"jobs", and more officials! Furthermore, how can this motive 
fox dividing be distinguished from that of the "reactionary" 
craft unions? "The working class and the capitalist class have, 
— indeed I nothing in common I" But was it not here demon- 
strated that "job aspirants" HAVE something an common 
quite exclusive from the interests of either class? 

(Old Local No 8 paid around $400.00 n month per cap- 
ita tnx to the General Office of the l.W.W. . . . Could THIS 
have had anything to do with "leaving this union as it was"?) 

The former A.W.O. secretary ni Hint refused, point-blank. 
to become the secretary of the M.T.W.I.U. No. 1 00 — since 
it looked rather peculiar to him. One motive for appointing* 
him was also lo shatter the prestige of o member of the I.W. 
W. (E*ttve) who was in New York, and whom Haywood bit- 
terly hated. The Board members, however, succeeded in 
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making it seem that a negative' answer wjks tantamount^ to 
treachery, so he finally consented, still convinced, at the time,' 
that it was a mistake. He demanded from the G.E.B. — and 
Haywood, particularly, — that the locals' consent (on the 
Atlantic Coast) would have to be obtained, before he would 
assume the job. The G.E.B. ordered the Secretary- Treasurer 
to do so, but it was never done. . . 

On January I, 1917, the former A«W.O. secretary arrived 
in New York — a stranger — like an intruder -r- no one knew 
anything of hi* coming, or had been, advised of it. Within 
about three months we had members of two Unions on board 
of ships, and delegates from both, since ships go back and 
forth from the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. Each delegate 
tried to prove that the union HE represented was the better 
union, and the worker came under his union's jurisdiction. 
THAT waa what "industrial unionism" had come to: Bur- 
eaucracy at the top — division at the bottom! There was a 
constitution, there was a preamble, there were all the current 
revolutionary slogans, but they might as well have been 
thrown overboard. The expediency of the moment deter- 
mined everything, and that expediency, — it cannot be too 
strongly reiterated: was motivated by the interests of a "su- 
perior minority" with which every labor organization has 
been hitherto afflicted t The preamble of the I.W.W, clearly 
and specifically calls for "defense -of class interests", — but 
the industrial unions are based on sectional or group interests 1 
Herein lies the contradiction of the preamble — against that 
of the constitution; therefore such unions could be conceived 
3s above instituted. 

The reader may ask: WHY did YOU let the G.E.B. divide 
the A.W.O into practically Four Parts> YOU HAL) the 
voting strength, at the I.W.W- Convention in November 1916, 
— why didn't you STOP the splitting, and do what you 
wanted} 

The answer is: we firmly believed that the industrial un- 
ions within the I.W.W. COULD NOT conceivably become in- 
volved in jurisdictional disputes. Besides, who could have 
foreseen or imagined: if he did not experience the things that 
transpired, that the G.E.B. would set up unions to rival the 
A.W.O., an integral affiliate union in the I.W.W. 

Pitting one against the other is the principle or "DIVIDE 
AND RULE!" It ia the age-old scheme of politicians! 

The A.W.O. was unquestionably lining up on the basis 
oE the second paragraph of the preamble: by organizing ALL 
workers into ONE union; but since, in contradiction to this. 
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we accepted the MANY industrial unions as being ONE un- 
ion; therefore we allowed the industrial union demarcations 
and jurisdictions to be preserved. 

The A.W-O. office served, primarily, as an information 
center to disseminate all job information, good or bad; so 
that the membership could act accordingly on its own ini- 
tiative. The union office was thereby only an organizing force 
and a center of information. 

The officers of the A.W.O. No. 400 were paid the same 
as the common workers, they received the minimum rate de- 
manded by the A.W.O. Maria, a stenographer in the A.W.O.: 
office, after making out the payroll sheets for the office force,. 
once asked why the shipping clerk received the same pay *s 
she, namely, $21.00 a week. She had been accustomed to 
receiving 30 to 50 per cent more than those clerks, in other 
places; also she inquired how it was that the Secretary re^ : 
ccived the same $2!. 00, since she deemed he had so much 
more responsibility, etc. The Secretary then explained to her: 
that we believed an equality, and that it only appeared that 
his responsibilities were bo much greater than, for instance, 
hers or the shipping clerk; ALL had to work together and 
according to their abilities, and if we really believed in equal- 
ity:- we would certainly have to begin practicing it wherever 
we could — *- and this A.W-O. office was; one good place to 
start. . . : 
February, 1939 E. Workman 
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WORKERS . . . 

A Union is NOT organized for the purpose of be- 
coming a warring faction against another union, — 
but to become an effective instrument by which th« 
workers may tetter their conditions. It is NOT or- 
ganized to he dominated by a small minority who may 
was: fat as "salary drawers". Politicians are but 
bosses in disguises! They are New Rulers, regardless 
of the slogans they put forth or the high-sounding 
phrases they may use. 

Either the clause in the preamble "The workers 
must organize an a Class!" to emancipate themselves, 
HAS a meaning and must be taken seriously, or it is 
utterly worthless and belongs in the ash-can! ONE 
UNION — a class union — is in line with the pre- 
amble, and the need of the day, in order to bring about 
security and economic equality for all! 

This may not be easy to achieve. In the path of 
realizing full economic equality!, of production for 
USEi stands the Capitalist system. But, from the 
day when workers organize as workers into a CLASS 
organization, fr-cm that day onward they will march 
toward their own emancipation. 

New methods of organization must replace the old. 
New slogans, new standards, must be raised; the goal 
is workers' control of production and distribution. 
— and this goal can be realized only when the work- 
era rely upon themselves, and upon no one else! 

Wherever you are: struggle for the CLASS UN- 
ION, with CLASS aims rather than for industrial 
unions with sectional aims. Practice equality to the 
utmost now, and you will achieve solidarity there- 
by. DO these things, and you will improve your 
condition and be on the road to a better world to live 
in! 

Join the One Big Union Club and help advocate (h* 
One Union Idea more effectively* 

February, 1939 
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